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air, conversing with the natives, who, on various 
pretexts and at all seasons, beset him, till seven 
o'clock, at which time breakfast was served up 
for himself and his assistants. Of this he par- 
took heartily, more especially of the tea, which 
he considered a wholesome and refreshing be- 
verage ; whilst of sugar he was so singularly 
fond, as frequently to request an additional al- 
lowance, for the pleasure of eating the lump 
that was left undissolved at the bottom of the 
cup. 

" Breakfast ended, — and the meal never 
lasted longer than half an hour, — the assistant 
received his instructions, and withdrew to the 
office of his moonshee and English writers ; 
upon which, Major Muuro first dispatched his 
private and official letters, and then adjourned 
to his hall of audience. There he remained 
during the rest of the forenoon, surrounded by 
his public servants and the inhabitants, carry- 
ing on the current duties of the province, in- 
vestigating claims upon disputed property, or 
obtaining such information as could afterwards 
be acted upon only by the aid of notes and cal- 
culations. 

" In this manner he employed himself till 
about half-past four in the afternoon, when he 
broke up his court, and retired to his apart- 
ment to dress. Whilst the latter operation 
was going on, his assistant usually read to him 
either public and private letters, should such 
he received, or, in default of these, a portion 
of Hudibras, or some other amusing work. — 
At five, o'clock he sat down to dinner, from 
which hour till eight he laid aside the cares, of 
office, that he might delight those who were 
so fortuuate as to enjoy his society, with his 
wit, humour, and remarkable powers of con- 
versation ; but punctually as the hour of eight 
returned, his habits of business were resumed. 
His uight-cutcherry then opened, which, like 
that of the day, was always crowded with 
suitors ; and though he professed then to attend 
only to matters of minor moment, midnight 
rarely found him relieved from his arduous 
duties.*' 

The following list contains a general view 
of his Civil and Military promotions. 

Cadet . 1779. 

Ensign . . . October, 1780. 

Lieutenant . .11 February, 1786. 

Brevet- Captain . 7 February, 1706. 

Captain . . 15 June, 1796. 

Major . . 7 May, 1800. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 24 April, 1804. 

Colonel . . 15 June, 1815. 

Brigadier- General December, 1 81 7. 

Companion of the Bath October, 1818. 

Major- General, K.C.B. and ) lft , q 

Governor of Madras J . 

Baronet . . , June, 1826. 

He died in July, 1827. 



Creation, a Poem. By William Ball — London, 
E, Bull, 1830. 

we are optimists in poetry, and never having 
tieard of Master William Ball, by tongue or 
pen, until we met his work upon our table, and 
huding the first book of his poem somewhat 
ffrandiloquent and prosy, we were very near 
throwing him by, with a pshaw ! as another of 
the thousand and one versifiers who monthly, 
weekly, and daily, afflict us with their milk-and- 
watery effusions of senseless sound. Luckily, 
however, we turned to the back of the book, 



and found that there were no notes* As we 
hold, with Neckar's daughter, that genius is 
good sense applied to new ideas, we at once 
concluded that William Ball was of the gifted 
ones of the earth, we dipped more deeply into 
his book, and were not disappointed. Crea- 
tion is a poem which does great credit to its 
author, and which we cordially recommend to 
the perusal of our readers. 

It is extremely inconvenient to review an 
author of whom one knows nothing but from 
his work, because it necessarily entails the 
trouble of making one's self somewhat ac- 
quainted with the contents of the book, a prac- 
tice to which we are as decidedly averse as ever 
Curran was to reading his briefs, when, as he 
said, he could easily pick up the leading fea- 
tures of his case from the statement of the 
opposite counsel. Thus we usually approach 
any new work with a number of ready-made 
opinions about the style and former productions 
of the author, weave in a few entertaining ex- 
tracts, judiciously selected by the help of the 
index, dash off a spirited leading paragraph, 
and a pathetic tail piece, and leave the wondering 
world to exclaim, in mingled admiration, asto- 
nishment, and delight, ** what a clever writer, 
what a talented review." 

But a truce with coxcombry, and let us 
come to Mr. Ball. In the Induction, (wliich 
might just as well have been called the Intro- 
duction, as there is no treatise on church liv- 
ings in the body of the book,) he tells us thus 
much about himself: — 

" My native land, my language wilt declare : 
A bounteous land, although to ine unkiud, 
In it nor competence, nor honour fair, 
Nor ease, nor home, nor hope of home I find; — 
But rank, disdainful of plebeian pain, — 
But wealth, that tramples on a poor man's hope, — 
But ignorance, incurious and vain, 
With whom dejected merit cannot cope,— 
But Interest, that keeps the paths of fife, 
(Save the rough highway,) grown with many a 

weed, 
And shuts the avenues with roses rife 
Often for aye against aspiring need ;— 
But prejudice invincible, and state, 
And fumes of haughtiness and pride of birth, 
Against their fellows arming men like hate, 
Holding we spring unequal from the earth;— 
And a wide-spread, idolatry of gold, 
A cold and calculating lust, a shaine 
Unknown unto our virtuous sires of old 
Whose ancient bosoms burned for fame, for fame! 
Their sons, less noble, Butter this gross vice: 
The vulgar great and the great vulgar met, 
Dare now, too often, « dishon'riiig price 
On virtue, genius, beauty, friendship set. 

Thy vices these and more ; but greater far, 
Thy virtues shoot a ray of endless length ; 
Virtues that all thy vices cannot mar : 
That lift thee into grandeur, beauty, strength. 

'Tis thine with vigour ever to contend 
Against the wrong e'en though the wrong prevail; 
*Tis thine with dignity to rise or bend, '* 

To triumph nobly, gracefully to fail. 
*'J is thine, and thine alone to own thy faults 
And mend them when thou may'st; — at least to 

strive 
Along the narrow way, where folly halts, 
Of Bclf-amendnieut, where the noble thrive. 
Thy lib'ral tongue calls by its name the thing, 
Thou canst not justify and wilt not hide, 
Nor iu thy ear abused false praises ring, 
Of those whose lipn applaud, whose hearts deride. 
Thine is the hue of honour, thine the arm 
That rises in defence of injured man ; 
Thy noble many live in proud alarm 
To watch the flame of virtue and to fan,** 

Thy vices and thy virtues these ; both known, 
The former sharply felt, suffice to make 
Thy son an exile from his long loved home; 
For these 1 honour thee, for those forsake. 

A little farther on, he partially, and some, 
what darkly, unfolds the design of his poem, 
as follows :— 

** 'Tis done : I am among the hills, and here 
My sad heart's home I find ; upon my cheek 
Plays the free wind, and, in my list'ning ear. 
Sings its loud hymn, and call* on me to speak, 



Myself sole auditor; and here I dare 
Accept his counsel, tier*, where none contend. 
Or, servile, cringe, or awe with haughty stare 
Or flatter or belie, please or ofieud. 

I am alone ; all Heaven above me soars, 
Grovels below all Earth} the thunder cloud 
Hurries to where the distant tempest roars, 
And o'er yon servile city casts a shroud. 

Screams the dark eagle as he sails away 
Scorning the blast, the bolt, the hissing rain ; 
On some far shore he seeks his trembling prey. 
Then calmly to hiB eyrie mounts again. 

I stand upon a cliff: above me piled 
The huge, broad firmament its arch sublime 
Bound! em expands: below me, undented 
Heaves the deep main. Type of insatiate time 
That all devours, art thou, far rolling seal 
And thou, oh, blue abyss! above, around, 
Art a grand image of eternity; 
Fearful, amazing, fathomless, profound. 

A thousand keels furrow the murm'ring tide. 
Pass, are forgotten ; and a thousand more 
Appear, advance, approach, cluster, divide, 
Vanish, and leave it what it was before. 
And Time like thee, forgetful Ocean drear, 
The future hath not and the path hath lost; 
A moving present all, of hope or fear, 
Sleeping in sunlight or by tempest tost. 

All passes ;— all ! nor leaves a lasting trace. 
Our sons forget us, — we our sfres forgot. 
Evil and good fleet by— glory, disgrace ; 
What is we hail, and heed not what is not 

But in the measureless immense on high, 
The countless lamps of Heaven revolve, return* 
Kesume their paths rejoicing, in the sky ; — 
Their endless doom to wander and to burn. 
The present, there, we give unto neglect; 
The past and future are eternity. 
Changeless they roll in order and effect, 
And all that is, once was ; that was, will be. 

1 gaze upon these emblems, and am fain, 
Man and the world to shun or to forego; 
Upon this high and naked rock remain. 
Honours and hopes forget, and joy and woe-. 
And here set up inv rest, and glance mine eye 
Downward upon the prone and dusty earth, 
Upward upon the pure and radiant sky, 
And from my heart, tear its false mask of mirth. 

Back to my bosom crowd the thoughts of yore. 
My spirit revels with his ancient mates. 
Throbs with new life unto his central core, 
And this new life to virtue consecrates. 

Millions of orbs, above, wlieel on their course j 
Thousands of leagues of solid depth descend; 
Yet can I rise o'er all to being's source, 
Or plunge below to where all life has end. 
My thought now walks the wave, now cleaves the 

ground. 
O'er leaping, bursting, nature's firmest bars ; 
Now dives to central night, new, at one bound, 
Takes his far path amid the unknown stars. 

Struggling in the great gnlf the visual ray. 
By endless depth distressed, trembles and sinks; 
Yet on, my mind pursues his awful way. 
Nor from the mighty sohtude e'er shrinks. 



m thfc high solitude, no echor*-wnke 
The world's loud clamours, boisterous and long; 
Then here all trammels from my soul I shake, 
And ruiise to freedom with iny rising song. 
My voice I fully loose, and boldlv say. 
No bondsman's shackle shall rayfree thought wear; 
No slavish tribute to false taste I pay, 
Or for applause or censure, long or care. 
I will not offer, nor for gold nor fame, 
Immoral maxims to the sons of vice ; 
I will not veil the poet's snored name, 
To pamper sickly minds with fond device 
Of nonsense clad in gorgeous raiment rich, — 
Ideas slight in many words dissolved, 
Or trifling meanings triflers to bewitch, 
Or pretty sense in pretty sound involved. 
The sensual sweetness too of tinkling rhyme 
A light, but tedious, and servile chain, 
A barb'rous minstrelsy, a foolish chime, 
Here I abjure, as infantine and vain." 

Our author then plunges into blank verse 
and his subject, videlicet: Chaos and the Land 
of Nod, which he calls the Realm of Nought, 
the Creation of the Universe, the Elements, 
Earth and its creatures, and Death, their com- 
mon lot, which ends the first book of the six 
into which the poem is divided. We have 
already said, that this is not the best part of 
the work, and it is pleasant to find a man im- 
proving as he proceeds. After treating of 
Angels, Sylphs, Elves, Fays and the rest of 
the Supra-mundane creation, our author comes* 
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*n the third book, to man. The story of his 
fall he declines to tell, as knowledge too won- 
derful for one so weak and erring, and only to 
be sought in Holy Writ. The origin and pro- 
gress of society from savagery to civilization, 
h% treats of in a manner closely modelle i upon 
the account in Horace. In the fourth book 
our author sees a vision of all sorts of things, 
from which we select the following view of 
Italy, and of an emigrant colony* settling far 
from their father-land, as affording a fair and 
rather favourable specimen of his poetical 
powers : — 

Again, 1 *raie on sunny lands where stray 
Green vines in long festoons, deep loaden all, 
With purple grapes or golden, holding fast 
By many clasping tendrils, close enritiged, 
And ponderous with the gay juice within, 
Like rev'HVrs from the banquet, overfilled j 
Or aged olives, rich with clustering fruit, 
And twinkling gladly through their small, pale 

leaves. 
Or meadows moving all with horned herds 
Or forests old where loudly strikes and long 
The woodman's axe or crash of falling tree* 
Or, heard remote, the melancholy horn 
Of lonely goatherd sounds, or shrilling pipe 
And tuneless drone, wherewith he, patient, charms 
The noontide hour j and oft he hears, well pleased, 
Afar, from hollow glades or distant rocks, 
His sylvan melody re-echo round. 
"Vot there, on all that wide and bounteous land, 
Bounteous, alas! in vain, the peasant bends 
In hopeless toil, with scanty raiment robed, 
His cheek the hoiae of hunger, an-i his stare, 
St :ipid and wild, telling a hideous tale 
Of pain and want endured, and rage concealed, 
Ferocious degradation, thoughts of fire 
That burn, not warm the bosom and the brain, 
lleiddc htin stands the muster of the soil, 
Not happier than the abject thing he rules, 
Nay, more unhappy j in bis inmost heart 
Dried are the founts of .joy, of wholesome joy, 
And a pernicious gulf discloses wide 
Its baleful depths, where should arise and gush 
Human affections and the tides of peace 
And hlessedness of fond benevolence. 
Disdainful his attire, with haughty gait, 
He comes and glances indolently round j 
And coldly eyes the limpid floods of oil, 
That, from the groaning presses, unctuous rush ; 
Or hasty streams that flow from heaped grapes, 
Bleeding apace beneath the heavy feet 
Of trampling hinds; or heaps of yellow silk; 
Or his stuffed granaries of hoarded corn : 
Or his fat pastures and his countless flocks ; 
Yet on his wrinkled brow no radiance dawns 
Reflected from his wealth; his heart is chill, 
As in the quarry is the unsnnned rock ; 
Within his recreant memory lags a fear, 
A fixed spot upon the mental eye, 
Of some nigh tyrant, stronger than himself, 
Whose vengeful arm far reaching o'er him holds, 
Suspended by a single hair, a sword 
Whose point distiuetli venom, and whose edge. 
He may soon feel and rue, should sport or rage, 
Suspicion, slander, hatred, or caprice, 
ltelnx the grasp tpat holds in dread delay 
The blind, remorseless minister of fate. 

From these I pa«s to follow o*er the brine 
A timid colony reluctant, sad. 
from their lost homes retiring in despair, 
La«t courage of th* oppress'd ; and, from their land, 
So long beloved in vain, for ever fled, 
To woody wilds or rich but voiceless shores 
Where Nature, unconstrained, labours alone 
And pours forth rank fertility unseen, 
Enriching earth in vain, or lavishing, 
With hands profuse ami tireless, on the beast, 
Unthankful, unadmiring, her great store. 
Tiii t her they wend and see, in cold amaze, 
Productions new, and beautiful, and life, 
Inhabiting *trange forms unknown, unprized: 
And. overhead, they eye a stellar cope, 
Bright and magnificent, all over writ 
With wondrous characters unread before. 
Released from the green desert broad they land 
And reverently kiss the chosen ground, 
And hail the pleasant places and fat plains, 
Which none usurp from them with heartless power 
That owns no pain it feels not, and feels none 
In its hard selfish breast companionless, 
That wealth can put aside or force disarm. 

Here soon they buil3 their huts of mud and 
thatch, 
House their few rustic stores, name their poor 

homes. 
And next, with spades, the foreign soil they turn 
And, trembling, to its bosom moist commit 
The half of all their hopes: the woodlands, then 
And far savannah winding they explore, l 

Bewildered In interminable depth, 
A nd long usable to approach and know 



Its many, nameless, shy inhabitants: 

Or j after their few toils of innocence, 

With wife and children shared; that brace the nerve, 

Soften the heart and'Tectify the mind, 

They saunter, calmly, through the shade serene 

Of their own bowers or fields, blessing and bless'd, 

And ever-bounteous and indulgent Heaven 

Humbly address with glad thanksgiving due: 

Or, in their hovels, by their ev'ning fire, 

Ply the mechanic tool and rudely shape 

The household goods necessity demands ; 

Or quenched the blaze, when silence broods around 

And day .light fadeth from the twinkling sky, 

What time the sober moon her silver car, 

In sad and solitary majesty, 

Drives onward through the desert fields of sir, 

Or, secret, wheels behind bright-listed clouds. 

Lending them colours that outvie the mine, 

The flower, the iris, or the eye of health 

Or beauty's shining tress or blushing cheek, 

In their heaped rushes warm, they taste repose, 

Untroubled oy the thought ot robber's knife 

Or midnight cry to arms, or morning call 

Of greedy creditor, or feeble prayer 

Of dying hunger on the threshold lain, 

Through whose scant rags the bitter season stings.' ' 

A brief picture of rural domestic happiness, 
and we conclude : — 

To them, the happy childrrn of the hills, 
A couch of dowu is the warm bosom pure, 
Of their loved partners ; gold and gems of price, 
Roses and odours and loud sounds of strings, 
Or pipes mellifluous mixed in chorus high, 
And shootiug through the soul a trembling joy, 
The poetry of sense, sweet and sublime, 
Harmonious extacy; they find them all, 
Not one forgotten, in ihe yellow locks 
And glancing eyes of hope, star-bright and blue, 
Peeping above * L ' ' " ' - ' ' ' 



■ the hatch, and ruddy cheeks, 
1..1KC cmster'ti flowers, and balmy breaths outpoi 
As many a kiss they snatch in haste from each, 
And prattle glad of soft young voices small, 
That form not yet their words of stature full, 



Or phrase of bulk and meaning: not the less' 

Their nob's enchain the ear, and, to the heart, 

The father's heart that ever understands, 

Are eloquent, and tell a tale of love 

And peace and welcome from the forest wild 

And daily buttle to his home, his fire, 

His wife, his child, his couch and his repose. 

Secure he finds, in his uuenvied hut, 

A small, a spacious world of happiness. 

And when the round sun wheels towards the west, 

And, puusing, swelling on the mountain's top. 

Bids an adieu to the wide blushing earth, 

And shadows, from the uplands and the cliffs, 

Steal o'er their homes, they sink amid dry leaves 

And sleep, as, nestled under angels' wings 

They slept before the fall ; and dreams as bright 

As good men's wishes, or as thoughts of Heaven 

Fill up their fancies with sweet shapes of air. 

To us this is very delightful reading, and we 
think our readers will not regret our having 
introduced Mr. Ball's poem to their acquain- 
tance. 



Weeds and Wddflowers. By the late Alex. 

Balfour, with a memoir of the Author. 

Lizars, Edinburgh; Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. London ; and Curry and Co. Dub- 
lin, 183G. 

This is a posthumous volume of prose and 
verso pieces, by the author of Campbell or the 
Scottish Probationer, and some poetical works, 
.is well as various novels, very little known. 
The memoir which precedes the selection, will 
be read with melancholy interest ; it is quietly 
and sensibly told, and affects the reader much 
more powerfully than if it consisted of an exag- 
gerated appeal to our feelings of compassion for 
genius pining under poverty and misfortune. 
Mr. Balfour was engaged in mercantile life ; 
the London house with which he was connected 
failed in 1815, and he was suddenly reduced 
from comparative affluence to want, while, at 
the same time, his family was, for a series of 
mfenths, labouring under a succession of typhus 
fevers. It was soon after this, that he com- 
pleted the Scottish Probationer, and removing 
from Dundee, his previous residence, to Edin- 
burgh, he obtained a situation in a bookseller's 
counting house, but the close confinement of 'it has taught me not to murmur 



his new occupation, combined, probably, with 
distress of mind, gradually brought on paralysis, 
and he lingered out a feeble bodily existence, 
(for his mental energies appear to have conti- 
nued unabated to the last,) until the 12th of 
last September, when he died. After the 
palsy had deprived him of the power of moving, 
had crippled his hand so that his writing was 
intelligible to none but the particular member 
of his family, whom he employed as his enia- 
nuensis, and had nearly deprived him of the 
power of articulation, he composed four vo- 
lumes of poetry, of which two were published, 
sixteen volumes of prose, of which thirteen 
were published, besides pieces in a variety of 
periodicals and annuals, which would occupy 
nearly an equal space. This is no slight indi- 
cation of strength and perseverance of charac- 
ter at all events ; and indeed our author appears 
to have been a most amiable and excellent man, 
never giving way to discontent, or repinin^at 
the painful circumstances in which it was the 
will of Providence to place Iiim. 

His writings rarely rise into the highest 
order of excellence, out on the other hand, 
they never sink beneath the middle standard, 
and on the whole, the volume before us is 
highly respectable and creditable to its author, 
both in the prose and the poetical department. 
We shall give a short extract from each, and re- 
commend the volume, which we understand is 
published for the benefit of the author's family, 
to the favourable perusal of our readers : — 

Sketches of Village Character. 

" You are, alone to-day, Margaret," said 
Mrs. Grahame. 

" Jenny is out at the shearing ; but Fm no 
alane, my lady. I have just been reading the 
consolations of Him who says, * I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world,* and He 
has never left me comfortless." 

" Would you like, or be able to bear the ah*, 
in your little garden to-day ? 

" I have learned never to like, at least not 
to long for, what is inconvenient," 

" But we could easily assist you ; and, as 
we intend passing half an hour with you, will 
again bring you in." 

" Had this been the fixst time you had 
shewed me that kindness, I would beg you not 
to take the trouble, although I doubt you'll 
find me lean heavier now; for I'm wearing 
weaker." 

* Mrs. Grahame and her daughter took each 
an arm, and the old woman, on her crutch, was 
slowly conducted to a rustic seat in the garden.' 

" I have racikle to thank my good friends 
for, although I ken that some dinna want to 
hear of their kindnesses; but, dear Miss Clemy, 
I didna think, when you caused that seat to be 
put up, that ever I wad enjoyed it so meikle ; 
but, when Jenny's at hame, an* the wind lown> 
she takes me out in the e*e o* the day, an* sits 
down beside me wi* her seam; I think the 
cauler air refreshes my heart." 

*« How long have you now wanted the use 
of your limbs, Margaret ?** 

" It's ten years hyegane Lammas, since I 
was owre the door without help.** 

" And we find you still cheerful and happy ?** 

" I have good cause to be so ; — I'm kindly 
dealt with in the day of adversity ; I have yet 
many mercies for which to be thankful; I've 
the use o* my hands, an* also my e'sight, by 
which I am still able to read my Bibfe ; an' 

When my 



